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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


We shall not have social peace until we have 
approached more closely the objective of economic 
justice, and we cannot have economic justice until 
machinery and trade become subject to the rule 
of conscience. That means a new birth of freedom 
without violence or expropriation. That means 
making private enterprise the servant, and no 
longer the master, of human society. 

That calls for a liberty which is economic as well 
us political. It calls for a genuine equality of the 
poor and the rich in terms of the fundamental 
satisfactions which our technical and material 
progress has made possible. It calls for the active 
participation by the State in making sure that the 
cards are not stacked against any group or class or 
individual in America. 

| know that in the field of labor relations there 
is much more cooperation and understanding than 
most Americans realize after reading the news- 
paper headlines. The countless agreements which 
are quietly worked out are not brought home to 
us. A conspicuous dispute shocks and shakes us 
because we make the mistake of assuming that it 
is an expression of the rule and not the exception 
in labor-management relations. 

The worker has won his own place in the modern 
world because he is sharing more and more widely 
in the benefits of economic justice. That makes 


private enterprise stronger by eliminating its mal- 


adjustments. 
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The 21 Government reorganization orders sent 
Congress by President Truman on March 13 
ropose to give two important functions to the 
Department of Labor. The Department is also 
affected by a third proposal of the President. The 
plans become effective in 60 days, unless vetoed 
by vote of a majority of the members of either 
house of ¢ ‘ongress. 

The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation is 
transferred to the Department from the Federal 
Security Agency by Reorganization Plan No. 19; 
and responsibility for coordination of the enforce- 
ment of wages-and-hours legislation affecting 
Federal or federally financed contracts is placed in 
the Secretary of Labor by Reorganization Plan 
No. 14. These two steps will further strengthen 
the Department’s authority and responsibility for 
vovernmental programs protecting the welfare of 
wage earners. 

The third proposal affecting the Department, in 
Reorganization Plan No. 6, is the establishment 
of an Administrative Assistant secretary of Labor. 
This position will provide top-level assistance to 
the Secretary in the heavy managerial responsi- 
bilities of his office. This Assistant Secretary will 
be appointed by the Secretary of Labor with the 
approval of the President under the classified 
Civil Service, and with a salary of $14,000 a year. 
Plan No. 6 transfers to the Secretary of Labor all 
functions of all other officers of the Department 
und all functions of all agencies and employees of 
the Department, consolidating and strengthening 
his authority. 


Enforcement of Standards 


Reorganization Plan No. 14 provides for coordi- 
nation through the Secretary of Labor of the 
enforcement of the labor-standards provisions 
included in various statutes relating to Federal 
construction and public works or to construction 
with federally financed assistance or guarantees. 
The Secretary of Labor is authorized to prescribe 


uppropriate standards, regulations, and proce- 





President Proposes 3 New Functions for Department of Labor 


dures, and to make investigations concerning 
compliance with and enforcement of labor stand- 
ards. The purpose is to assure consistent and 
effective enforcement of such standards. 


7 Laws Involved 


Seven laws are involved, as follows: 

The Eight-Hour Law limits the employment of 
laborers and mechanics on such projects lo 8 
hours a day and permits their employment in 
excess of that limit only upon condition that time 
and one-half the basic wage rate is paid for the 
excess hours. 

The Davis-Bacon Act provides that the mini- 
mum rates of pay for laborers and mechanics on 
certain Federal public-works construction shall be 
those prevailing for the corresponding classes of 
workers in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

The Copeland (Anti-Kickback) Act prohibits the 
exaction of rebates or kickbacks from workers 
employed on the construction of Federal public 
works or works financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and authorizes the Secretary of Labor to 
make regulations for contractors engaged on such 
projects. 

Plan No. 14 also similarly extends the Secretary 
of Labor’s jurisdiction as to several acts which 
require the payment of prevailing wage rates to 
laborers and mechanics employed on construction 
financed in whole or in part by loans or grants 
from the Federal Government or by mortgages 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. These 
include the National Housing Act, the Housing 
Act of 1949, the Federal Airport Act, and the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 1946. 
The degree of protection afforded workers by 
these laws has varied from agency to agency 
because enforcement methods have differed widely 
in character and effectiveness. 

The actual performance of enforcement activi- 
ties will remain the duty of the respective agencies 








awarding the contracts or providing the Federal 
assistance 

Plan No. 19 carries out a specific recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government by 


transferring from the FSA to the Department of 


Labor the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
and the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board, 
and their functions. The present staff of approxi- 
mately 460 employees in Washington and in the 
field will transfer to the Department of Labor. 

At present, four major groups of employees are 
covered by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion system, including 2 million Federal employees, 
500,000 longshoremen and harbor workers, 250,000 
industrial employees in the District of Columbia, 
and an estimated 100,000 employees of private 
contractors located at overseas United States 
bases. These workers in 1949 suffered more than 
200,000 injuries, of which 30,000 resulted in claims 
for compensation. 

The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
hears and decides appeals on claims of employees 
covered by the Federal Employees’ Compensation 


lect 


Plan No. 12 Would Place 
NLRB Counsel Under Board 


In his Inessage to Congress which accompanied 
the reorganization plan, the President sald: 

“Reorganization Plan No. 12 terminates the 
present division and confusion of responsibility in 
the National Labor Relations Board by abolishing 
the office of the general counsel of the Board. The 
Senate last year indicated its approval of this step. 
The reorganization plan in effect restores unified 
authority and responsibility in the Board. As in 
the case of the other plans for regulatory agencies, 
certain adininistrative and executive responsibili- 
bilities are placed in the Chairman. The relation- 
ship between the Board and the Chairman is 
identical with that provided for the other regula- 
Lory agencies This action eliminates a basic defect 
in the present organization of the National Labor 
Relations Board and provides ati organizational 


pattern consistent with that established for the 


other regulatory agencies.” 


Tobin Opposes Extension 
Of Antitrust Laws to Unions 


Antitrust laws cannot by their very nature regu 
late in constructive ways the relations betweer 
labor and management, Secretary of Labor Mau 
rice J. Tobin told a subcommittee of the Senat« 
Committee on the Judiciary in a recent statement 
submitted on S. 2912. 

Under the bill’s provisions, the statement said 
the pursuit by unions of certain now-lawful objec- 
tives could subject them to criminal prosecution 
by the Federal Government, to private injunction 
actions and suits for treble damages, and to prose 
cutions under the criminal-conspiracy statutes. 

“T am opposed,” Secretary Tobin declared, ‘to 
any bill which would attempt to turn the clock 
back to the dark days when the antitrust laws were 
regularly used to harass and destroy labor unions.”’ 

This bill (introduced by Senator A. Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia) would return’ labor- 
management relations in all basic American indus- 
tries to the era of “government by injunction,”’ 
Tobin stated further, declaring that it reverts to 
the language of the original Sherman Act in its 
failure to establish standards to guide the courts 
in determining what constitutes “‘unreasonable”’ 
restraint of trade by labor unions. He pointed out 
that the Sherman Act had its most effective use as 
a weapon against labor unions 

Tobin indicated his belief that one factor giving 
rise to this proposed legislation is the desire to 
find a method of dealing effectively with the labor 
disputes in the bituminous coal mining industry. 
He recommended that the subcommittee consider 
the fact that the impact of legislation intended to 
deal with a situation arising in one segment of our 
economy often extends far beyond the evil toward 
Which it is directed to strike down accepted activi- 
ties and practices in other segments of the econ- 
omy. He emphasized the importance of proceeding 
on the basis of calm and careful study of the facts 

secretary Tobin strongly urged the committee 
to reject this bill, asserting that it is opposed lo 
the whole policy of collective bargaining, which Is 
the heart of the system in labor-management rela 


tions. Im eonclusion, he declared that this bill, if 


enacted, would do great damave to labor manage 


ment relations in the United States 
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“Butch” Moves From Factory Toward Hollywood ‘‘Oscar’’ 





\ Pete Smith specialty, titled “Wrong Way the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
pu Butch,” is now in production at Metro-Goldwyn- Standards, with Pete Smith and his staff. 
reel \lfayer studios, Culver City, Calif., and will depict 
lau improper work practices which cause a number of aan 1 
nate accidents in industrial plants. The film, to run ee 
lent approximately 20 minutes, will be released in June. S 
The film is being made in cooperation with the & 





aid United States Department of Labor. It was under- 
)jec- taken by Pete Smith, following a request by Sec- 
tion retary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin to Dore Schary, 
tion executive vice president in charge of production at 
ose MIGM, for cooperation in the national campaign 
inaugurated by the President’s Conference on 

“to Industrial Safety. 
lock “Wrong Way Butch,” a comic character who is 
vere constantly getting into predicaments by violating 
a basic rules of safe work practices, is played by 

illis Dave O’Brien, well-known character of the famous 

0r- Pete Smith specialties. 
lus- The cartoon character “Butch” was created by 
mn,” the Department of Labor’s supervising illustrator, 
s to B. R. Valosio, to personify an industrial worker, 

its and has been used successfully in numerous edu- 
urts cational publications and pamphlets. “ Wrong Way The Safety Standards Division of the Bureau of 
le” Butch” is a portrayal of the original character, Labor Standards is providing technical advice in 
out the production of the film. It is planned for release 
eas about June 5, 1950, the opening date of the 1950 


President's Conference on Industrial Safety. 








ing Two previous Pete Smith specialties treating 
to with the industrial safety problem were produced 

bor during the war and received the award for excel- 

try lence from the National Safety Council. They were 

det “Seventh Column” and ‘‘Safety Sleuth.” 

l to Seript for “Wrong Way Butch” was written by 

our Julian Harmon and David Barclay. Barclay will 

ard direct the production. 

ivi- To Stress Need 

8 The purpose of the film is to call attention to 
_ the need for a reduction in industrial accidents 

i throughout the country. : 

In 1949 there were 15,000 workers killed and 
fry 81,000 permanently disabled in industrial acci- 
; ‘“ developed for comedy purposes to provide enter- dents. The President’s Conference on Industrial 
oat tainment while at the same time conveying an Safety, of which Secretary of Labor Tobin is gen- 
ie educational message. eral chairman, was given a goal by President 
B Preliminary details for producing the film were = Truman at last vear’s meeting—a reduction of 50 

worked out by William L. Connolly, Director of percent in industrial accidents by 1952. 
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New York Typographical Union No. 6, known 
throughout the newspaper and printing industries 
as the “Big 6,” 
anniversary from May 5 to May 14. 


will celebrate its one-hundredth 


But instead of the 36 members at the first meet- 
ing at Stonealls public hotel at 31 Fulton Street, 
New York, on January 19, 1850, today there are 
over 10,000 members working in more than 600 
newspaper and printing establishments in the New 
York metropolitan area, 

At the long-ago first meeting, Horace Greeley, 
publisher of the New York Tribune and an out- 
standing editorial battler for the rights of labor, 
was elected president of the union. 

In 1850, the working life of a printer was calcu- 
lated at an average of 28 years. Now his life expec- 
taney Is 7 Vears bevond the optional retirement age 
of 60. For this, “Big 6,” 
national Typographical Union locals, claims part 


as well as other Inter- 


of the credit and, particularly, points out that two 
occupational diseases of its craft—tuberculosis and 
“printer's colic’—have been insignificant among 
its members since 1910. And aged and ill members 
of the union now can be cared for at the Union 
Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

In the old days, wages started at $6 a week, and 
16 hours made a normal workday. Now the mini- 
mum wage in New York is $95 weekly, for a work- 
week of 3614 hours. “ Big 6” also cites its standards 
for pensions, vacations, and apprentice-training as 
goals toward which many other labor groups are 
still struggling. At present, 1,012 “ Big 6”’ members 
receive weekly pensions of $25, part of which is 
paid by the local and part by the ITU 


Shared With Unemployed 


Between 1931 and 1935, when millions of men 
in every line of work were unemployed, “ Big 6” 
members took care of their own. Working members 
contributed from their earnings and took extra 
days off to a total of more than $8,000,000 which 
was distributed among their unemployed. 

“Big 6” started a school for apprentices in a 
cellar in 1911; it now operates a 6-year training 
course with the cooperation of the New York City 
Board of Education. 


ITU’s “Big 6” Marks One-Hundredth Anniversary in May 


The anniversary celebration from May 5 1 
May 14 will take note of these accomplishments 
as well as its establishment of the 6%-hour day, th 
I'TU’s continual battle for equitable wage scale 
and the elimination of child labor, unsanitary 
workshops, and incompetent workmanship. 





As one part of the celebration, union old-timers will gather at 
Horace Greeley’s statue at Greeley Square to honor his memory 
and, in turn, to receive the plaudits of their younger fellow- 
members. 

Though it is one of the very oldest American 
unions in continuous existence, “Big 6’? was not 
the first organization of printers in New York 
City. The first band of them conducted a strike 
against John Rivington, King’s printer and owner 
of the Gazette, during the Revolution. This union 
went out of existence shortly after the strike. 

In 1794, a second organization of New York City 
printers was created but disappeared after 2% 
years. 

Franklin Typographical Association was the 
third union effort in New York, seeking to promote 
“harmony among journeymen for philanthropic 


purposes.”” George Bruce, famed typefounder, 


was its first secretary in 1799. It prepared wage 
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iles and sanctioned strikes and lasted until 1804. 
In 1809, the vear of President James Madison’s 
auguration, the New York Typographical Asso- 
ciation was born, and was primarily concerned with 
tempts to fix terms of wage scales, apprentice- 
ship, and plans for traveling cards. In 1847, it was 
eorganized for charitable and benevolent  pur- 
poses. Among its more illustrious members were 
Samuel Woodworth, union printer and poet, and 
thor of “The Old Oaken Bucket” 
George P. Morris, author of ““Woodman, Spare 
That Tree!’; and Thurlow Tweed, union printer, 


General 


newspaper publisher, and editor. 


How “Big 6" Began 

\ printers’ strike in Boston led to the creation 
of “Big 6." New York journeymen met to discuss 
Boston’s call for help and the idea of a perma- 
nent local organization was born. By January 
12, 1850, the first constitution was adopted, and 
on January 19 it met at Stonealls public hotel at 
(| Fulton Street. It adopted the name of the 
New York Printers’ Union. The union was repre- 
sented at the national convention of journeymen 
printers in 1850 and 1851; and at the third conven- 
tion, in Cincinnati in 1852, the present Interna- 
tional Typographical Union was created. Fourteen 
local associations were represented. There was no 
way to determine which subordinate union should 
be honored with the first charter, so 14 numbers 
were put in a hat. The New York delegate drew 
No. 6. 


Women Workers Increase 


The woman labor force increased by more than 
three-fourths of a million from January 1949 to 
January 1950, according to figures issued by the 
United States Bureau of the Census. This increase 
represents a rise of 230,000 in the number em- 
ploved and a rise of 565,000 in the number unem- 
ploved. 

The number of women employed in agriculture 
decreased considerably, while those in nonagricul- 
tural employment increased. 

sJetween December 1949 and January 1950, the 
woman labor force decreased. This was attributed 
largely to the withdrawal of extra workers employed 
in stores during the holiday season and of unpaid 
workers who had been helping on family farms. 
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Four More Areas on “‘E”’ List, 
BES Survey Shows 


The midwinter rise in national unemployment 
resulted in a net increase of four in the number of 
areas with unemployment of 12 percent or more, 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment 
Security announced. 

Such areas, classified as ““E” by the Bureau, 
numbered 43 in the February 28 classification list, 
compared with 39 in January. The list is based on 
a survey by State employment security agencies. 

Seven new areas were added to the “E” category 
and three were removed. The areas added were 
Toledo, Ohio; Cairo, Ill.; Huntington, W. Va 
Bennington, Vt.; Atlantic City, N. J.; the Upper 
Peninsula iron area and the Upper Peninsula 
lumber area, both in Michigan. Areas removed 
because of improved labor conditions were New 
Britain, Conn.; Fitchburg, Mass.; and Silver City, 
N. Mex. 

Employment dropped in two-thirds of the areas 
and rose in 17 areas. However, Bureau Director 
Robert C. Goodwin pointed out that changes 
~ were generally of slight to moderate proportions 
and were strongly influenced by seasonal factors.”’ 
Employers contacted during the survey antici- 
pated employment rises during the next few 
months, he said. 

In Toledo, unsettled conditions in motor-vehicle 
production resulted in heavy lay-offs, although 
steel-shortage problems were alleviated 

Cairo, where labor market conditions had shown 
some improvement, returned to the “EE” listing 
with the completion of the cotton harvest there 
Seasonal losses in apparel and the permanent 
closing of a large shoe factory also affected Cairo 
employment. 

In Huntington, secondary effects of erratic work 
schedules in the coal-mining industry of south- 
western Virginia caused a slow reduction in 
employment. 

In Bennington, manufacturing employment was 
at a low point, and seasonal winter-sports activities 
suffered seriously because of the lack of snow. 

Atlantic City experienced a much-heavier-than- 
usual winter lull in its hotel business. Apparel, 


its dominant manufacturing industry, also 


dropped. 





Radio Manufacturers 
Reap Television Harvest 


Television, the postwar fledgling of the elec- 
tronics industry, has replaced radio as the chief 
product of radio and television manufacturers, 
according to a study published by the Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
January 1950 issue of its Detailed Report on Em- 
ployment and Pay Rolls. 

As the two products are manufactured largely in 
the same plants, rising television output has taken 
up the postwar slack in declining radio production. 
In 1949, after 4 vears of rapid growth, television 
sales were responsible for about two-thirds of the 
industry’s total receipts of $850 million. 

Production of television sets maintained its 
phenomenal pace into the first month of 1950. Out- 
put of 420,000 sets was reported during January, 
an increase of 20 percent over December. Radio-set 
production, on the other hand, declined 6 percent 
over the same period. Thus, the divergent trends of 
expanding video output and contracting radio-set 
production which have prevailed for the past 2 
vears are continuing to characterize the industry’s 
production pattern, 

Production-worker employment in the manufac- 
ture of radios, television sets, and equipment rose 
1 percent in January 1950 over the previous month, 
the study shows. The cumulative gain since July 
1949, last vear’s seasonal low point, totaled almost 
35 percent. 

Contrary to popular notion, the radio and tele- 
vision industry has provided relatively few addi- 
tional jobs as a result of the television boom. 
Employment in January 1950 was only 4 percent 
higher than January a year ago an approximate 
increase of 5,000 in the production-worker force. 
This number applies to workers in manufacturing 


plants only 


Employment Trends 


The report shows that employment trends in the 
seven States producing the major number of sets 


varied over the past veal In Ilinois and Indiana, 
recovery from the summet! seasonal slump has bee n 
steady and firm 


In the East, the patterns were different. In 


Massac husetts the over-the-month lag in employ- 





ment was centered in small parts suppliers. In Nev 
York, the January lag was attributed to small part 
suppliers and small set manufacturers struggling to 
compete with brand producers. In New Jersey 
there has been an atypical slowness in recover) 
from its spring and summer dip reflecting th: 
greater dependence of this area on radio sales. 

The employment rise during the first half of 195¢ 
is expected to be very small. January’s annual rat: 
of television set production is already above 4 mil 
lion and radio set output will probably decline 
In the second half of the year following the usual! 
seasonal employment dip, the size of the workforce 
will depend, in part, on the speed with which the 
upper high frequency channels are allotted. 

Copies of the report may be obtained free from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


20 Appear at Hearing 
On Glove Industry Learners 


- 


Representatives of 13 employers and 7 labor 
groups testified at a public hearing on March 15 
concerning proposals to establish permanent regu- 
lations for payment 
learners employed in the glove branch of the 


of subminimum wages to 


apparel industry. 

The hearing was called by Wm. R. McComb, 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor. 

Under an interim order, issued January 25, when 
the new 75-cent minimum wage became effective 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act as amended in 
1949, the former learner’s wage rate of 35 cents an 
hour was raised to 55 cents an hour for the first 
320 hours and 65 cents an hour for the last 160 
hours of the 480-hour learning period. 

In the same interim order the number of learners 
allowed under a special learner’s certificate was 
raised from the former 5 percent to 10 percent of 
the total number of production workers in the 
plant. 

Occupations for which special learner certificates 
will be issued, pending adoption of permanent 
regulations are: Hand and machine stitching op- 
erations on leather dress gloves, machine stitching 
on knit fabric and work gloves, finger knitting and 


closing operations on knit wool gloves. 
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Trends in living costs in large United States cities. 
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Consumer Prices Declining, With Rents a Major Exception 


Prices that city families of moderate income pay 
for goods and services, with the major exception 
of rents, have shown an almost steady downward 
trend since the postwar peak in the cost of living 
was reached in August 1948. 

Rents have shown an opposite trend to most 
items priced each month by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics for its con- 
sumer price index. Fuels, electricity, and refrigera- 
tion prices are a little higher, and miscellaneous 
items have leveled off 

The major decline in cost-of-living items has 
been in the price of food items in the BLS “market 
basket,’’ though apparel, housefurnishings, and 
other items have followed the downward trend. 
In no case, however, have the price declines moved 
at the pace with which they climbed at the war’s 
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end and between July 1946, when most OPA con- 
trols were lifted, and the midsummer cost-of-living 
peak of 1948. 


Rents Continue Increases 


Rents, which now constitute the only item in 
consumer prices Which has continued to show 
steady increases, started their upward trend in 
1947, when wartime controls were to some extent 
relaxed. Between the summer of 1946 and that of 
1947 they remained practically stationary while 
other items in the consumer price index advanced 
by leaps and bounds. 

Based on the declining prices since 1948, con- 
sumers are expected to spend less of their income 
for food this year than in 1949. In 1947 and 
1948, they spent roughly 33 percent. 











The National Labor Relations Board reported 
to the President and Congress, in its fourteenth 
annual report, that the fiscal vear ended June 30, 
1949, was the busiest in its 14-vear history. 

The vear 1949 was the Board’s first full fiseal 
vear of administering the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The NLRB reported that during the 1949 fiscal 
vear it closed a total of 32,796 cases of all types. 
This compares with 14,456 cases of all types closed 
in fiseal 1947, the Board’s last and busiest year 
under the Wagner Act 

Of the cases closed in 1949 fiscal vear, 4,664 
were unfair practice cases; 9,245 were representa- 
tion cases, and 18,887 were union-shop authoriza- 
tion cases, 

The five-member Board, also in its first full 
fiscal vear ol operation with five members instead 
of the three provided by the Wagner Act, issued 
formal decisions in a total of 3,365 cases. This 
Was an increase of 64 percent over the 2,054 cases 
decided the previous fiscal year, Of the cases 
decided in the 1949 fiscal vear, 484 were unfair 
labor practice cases, 2,498 were representation 


cases, and $83 union-shop cases. 


Unfair Labor Practices 


The office of the general counsel, which is respon- 
sible for the investigation and prosecution. of 
unfair labor practice cases, issued formal com- 
plaints in 617 such cases. Complaints were issued 
in 475 cases charging employers with unfair prac- 
tices and in 142 cases charging umons with unfair 
practices This was more than double the 305 cases 
in Which complaints were issued in fiscal year 1948, 

Other highlights of the report were: 

NLRB trial examiners issued intermediate 
reports in 154 percent more cases than in the 
previous fiscal vear. 

A total of 1,994 employees received back-pay 
awards totaling $605,940 to reimburse them for 
loss of wages suffered as a result of discriminatory 
discharges or demotions 

A total of 1,458 employees were reinstated in 
their jobs to remedy discriminatory discharges 

Collective bargaining was resumed as a result of 
Board action in a total of 228 eases in which the 


employe r was charged with refusal to bargain, and 


Fiscal 1949, First Taft-Hartley Year, Busiest in NLRB History 


in 13 eases in which the union had been charge: 


with a refusal to bargain. 

Unions found to be dominated by employer 
were disestablished in 38 cases. 

Bargaining representatives were selected is 
3,939 representation elections, or approximately 
70 percent of the 5,646 conducted. 

Negotiation of union-shop contracts was author 
ized by employees in 14,581 union-shop polls, o1 
96.7 percent of the 15,074 such polls conducted. 

Charges of unfair practices were filed in 5,314 
cases, of which 4,154, or approximately 78 percent, 
involved charges against employers and_ the 
remaining 1,160 cases involved charges against 


unions. 


Union security authorization elections. 
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Che general counsel petitioned United States 
district courts in a total of 22 injunctions of all 
nes—all against labor organizations. 

rhe vumber of injunctions sought in fiseal year 

{9 compares with 21 injunctions sought under 
the law during fiscal 1948. Of the injunctions 
sought in fiscal 1949, two were sought under dis- 
eretionary provisions of the act. 

Phe remaining 30 were sought under the manda- 
tory provisions, Which require the general counsel 
to seck an injunction whenever he has “reasonable 
eause to believe” that a charge of secondary 
boycott or certain other specified unfair labor 
practices of unions is true. The act confers dis- 
cretion to seek injunctions in the case of jurisdic- 
tional disputes or any other type of unfair labor 
practices by either an employer or a union. All of 
the mandatory injunctions sought, except one, 
were requested to halt alleged secondary boycotts. 
The exception was a case in which a union was 
charged with attempting to induce employees to 
strike after another union had been certified by 
the Board as bargaining representative of the 


employees. 


Injunctions Requested 

Of the injunctions requested, 16 were granted by 
thre eourts and tf were denied during the fiscal Vear, 
Four others were withdrawn or dismissed after 
settlement or the cessation of the alleged illegal 
conduct. The remaining 6 petitions for injunctions 
were pending in the courts at the close of the fiscal 
veal 

The agency ’s field staff conducted 20.720 elee- 
tions of all types, in which 2,541,456 employees 
were eligible to vote. Of these. 1.733.922 employees 
were eligible to vote in union-shop polls, and 
607,554 in representation elections. 

The $605,940 in back pay awarded those who 
sulfered diserimination compares with $1,105,000 
in back pay made to 2,256 emplovees in the fiseal 
vear 1947, the last full vear the Wagner Act was 
in operation. The peak of back-pay awards under 
the Wagner Act was $2,285,000, awarded to 5,115 
employees in fiseal 1943. The low point under the 
Wagner Act was the $659,000 awarded to 3,063 
employees in fiseal 1939. However, figures on back 
pay are not available for the first 3 years of the 
Board’s operation under the Wagner Act. 

Copies of the annual report are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents at 60 cents each. 
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UN and ILO Give Status 
To New World Labor Group 


Both the United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization have granted the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions consul- 
tative status. Formed in January 1949, the 
ICFTU is an organization of 50 million trade- 
unionists from 54 nations, and includes the 
American Federation of Labor, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Granted category “A” consultative status by 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
the ICFTU joins eight other nongovernmental 
organizations who have the privilege of submitting 
items to the agenda and speaking on those items 
Among the other groups are the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, representing primarily Com- 
munist-dominated trade-unions, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions, and the 
International Chamber of Commerc: 

The AFL, which had consultative status bs fore, 
wave its position to the ICFTU. 

At its March session, the ILO Governing Body, 
which is the exeeutive committee of ILO, accepted 
the ICFTU in consultative status with the dissent- 
ing vote of Czechoslovakia. The WETU, Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade Unions, 
Inter-American Confederation of Workers and 
International Cooperative Alliance also have this 
status with ILO 


AFL Proposed Resolutions 


The AFL, through its consultative status, origi- 
nally proposed the Fact Finding Commission on 
Freedom of Association, established by the ILO 
last December and approved for use by non-I[LO 
members of LUN by the last session of ECOSOC 
The AFL also proposed the resolution to investi- 
vate forced labor, now under discussion in both 
ECOSOC and the ILO. 

Faced with a proposal to end the category “A” 
consultative status, the last ECOSOC. session 
amended the rules for submission of items to the 
agenda by nongovernmental organizations. The 
amendment provides for clearing of the proposed 
agenda items by the ECOSOC Nongovernmental 
Organizations Committee. Category “A” status, 


however, Was retained. 














IRO Seeks Homes 
For 600,000 
In Europe’s DP Camps 


Displaced primarily during the war years be- 
cause they were emplovable and now unem- 
ploved because they are displaced—are hundreds 
of thousands of refugees still under the care of the 
International Refugee Organization in Germany, 
Austria, and Italy. 

The displaced persons, who once were taken 
from their native lands to become slave laborers 
for the Nazi war machine, are now discouraged 
from competing with native workers for jobs or 
housing. 

Meanwhile, the IRO has been actively engaged 
in resettling refugees to countries where they are 
wanted and where they have a chance to build a 
future. Already the IRO bas 
quarters of a million refugees in 87 countries. 

Still left to be resettled are nearly 600.000. of 


resettled three- 


whom half are classified as employable. Skilled 
workers in manufacturing and nopmanufacturing 
and agricultural workers constitute the two largest 
groups. Professional and managerial workers rank 
third. 

At present, 68,000 have found jobs with the oc- 
cupation authorities, in local industry, or with 
IRO on administrative tasks, maintenance func- 
tions, or work projects, such as clothing manu- 
facture for the benefit of all DP’s. 

Nine thousand others are attending vocational 
training schools where they are enrolled in any 1 
of 50 courses. 
for the first 
war-dulled skills, and others 


Here young workers learn a trade 


time, experienced workers refresh 


especially profes- 
sional people—develop skills more likely to lead 
to immediate resettlement offers. 

Medical rehabilitation centers have been opened 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy with a view to de- 
creasing the number of persons who would other- 
wise be dependent upon publie assistance when 


IRO ended 
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At Spojnia Farm, near Carbondale, Pa., Marceli Kolosowski, 
27, and his parents have found a place to work and a home. 


And 35,000 refugees have enrolled for language 
training, 2 hours or more a week, also to ease the 
way to rebuilding their lives. Linguaphone sets 
have replaced the traditional lecture methods. 
These are used not only in camps but in vocational 
training schools and aboard ships carrying the 


refugees to new countries. 


Benefit Countries 

In trying to solve the refugee problem, many of 
IRO’s member nations found that they were also 
helping themselves. The United Kingdom, for in- 
stance, in accepting 83,000, found able workers for 
her farms, mines, and factories. Canada, also a 
leader in offering immigration chances to 78,000, 
discovered that she could balance her working 
population from among the refugees with lumber- 
men for her vast timberlands, garment workers for 
her factories, and construction workers for her 
building programs. 

And the United States has found agricultural 


workers vitally needed to fill labor shortages on 
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Linguaphone records, readers, and dictionaries help these DP students to improve their knowledge of English. The photo was made 
at a language school operated by the International Refugee Organization and Church World Service. 


her farms as well as construction workers and gar- This young DP came from the Giessen, Germany, U. S. Army 
ment workers to fill needs in those industries. Depot to a job and a new life on a New York potato farm. 
Among the 107,000 who have come to this country 
under the United States Displaced Persons Act, 


the following occupational categories are repre- 


Pere 4 


Farmers and farm laborers A aoed 
Skilled workers . ad ~~ ’ 


sented 


Semiskilled __- ~~ 5 
Domestic service * } r 
Laborers (except farm 5S Vee fe 
Clerical, sales, ete_-_- ‘sp’ 7 
Other services y , 
Professional and semiprofessional . 
Proprietors, managers, ete 
Other groups. 
The former refugees have been brought to the 
United States on sponsorships. Would-be sponsors 


had to provide assurances that the DP would not 


take away a job from a native American. Such 


assurances have been offered by the thousands. 
The new Americans have fitted in well —in their 


jobs, in schools, and in neighborhoods. 
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Tool and Die Makers 
Lead Machinery Wage Scales 
Tool and die makers generally had the highest 
average carnings in November 1949 among se- 
lected occupations in the machinery industry in 
28 leading metalworking centers studied by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In Detroit, jobbing shop tool and clie makers 
averaged $2.25; other cities in which average 
hourly earnings of such workers were $2 or more 
Philadelphia, and St. 
More than two-fifths of all tool and die makers 


included Chicago, Louis. 


studied earned $2 or more an hour and only 3 
pereent received less than $1.50. 
Class A 


multiple spindle drill press, engine lathe, grinding 


machine tool operators single and 


machine, and milling machine) also tvpically re- 
ceived relatively high earnings. A fifth of the 
workers in that occupational group earned at 
least $2 an hour; only 12 percent received less 
than $1.50 

Earnings averaged $1.50 or more an hour for 
at least half of the selected occupations in all 
except 11 of the 28 areas. In no area did more than 
half of the men’s occupational groups average less 
than $1.25 an hour. 

In only 5 areas were the average hourly earnings 
for any of the selected men’s occupations less than 
$1: included in these occupations were janitors, 
hand truckers, and class C drill press operators. 
Janitors, the lowest-paid occupation in about four- 
fifths of the areas, 
ranging from 84 cents in Atlanta to $1.42 in 
Seattle. 


had average hourly earnings 


Detroit Average Highest 

Detroit had the highest average among the 28 
cities for a majority of the occupations. Other 
areas ranking highest for two or more of the 
selected jobs were Cleveland and Milwaukee. The 
lowest job averages were most commonly found in 
Atlanta, Providence, or Tulsa; however, Cinein- 
nati and Dallas each ranked lowest in two oc- 
cupations. 

Comparisons of average hourly earnings in No- 
vember 1949 with those reported for plant occupa- 
tions in a similar study in November 1948 showed 
increases for about two-thirds of the area job 
averages; the increases, however, in a majority of 


cases amounted to less than 5 pereent. 
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Among three office jobs studied, women pay-roll 
clerks and general stenographers had somewhat 
higher earnings than clerk-typists. Average hourly 
earnings for these occupations in the various cities 
ranged from 94 cents to $1.32; 96 cents to $1.27; 


and SI cents to $1.13, respectively, 


BLS Occupational Outlook 
Proposed as Senate Document 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook, a publica- 
tion of the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics giving information on employment 
opportunities in major occupations and industries, 
was headed this month for publication as a docu- 
ment of the United States Senate. 

A concurrent resolution to this effect was intro- 
duced by Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, on 
February 20 and by unanimous consent was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

In an explanatory statement accompanying 
introduction of the resolution, Senator Thomas 
said: 

“The handbook has been widely acclaimed by 
educational authorities in State school systems and 
colleges throughout the Nation. In its preparation 
the Department of Labor has had the cordial co- 
operation of thousands of business firms, trade 
associations, professional societies, and trade 
unions in the various industries and professional 
fields. . 

“Nlany members of Congress have received re- 
quests for copies from schools and colleges in their 
States, but these requests can no longer be handled 
by the Department of Labor because the small 
supply originally printed for Department use is 
completely exhausted. The handbook is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents for $1.75 
and many schools and private individuals have 
purchased it from this source. However a great 
many State school systems have been unable to 
afford even this modest cost to equip each school 
in the State with a copy.” 

The resolution called for printing 3,300 addi- 
tional copies of the handbook, 2,300 for use of the 
Senate and 1,000 for members of the House of 


Representatives. 
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The International Labor Organization held three 
iportant meetings between February 15 and 
\farch 15. The first meeting was that of the ILO 
Committee of Social Security Experts. Seventeen 
ial insurance experts from 12 nations, including 
lministrators of some of the world’s largest 
yvernment insurance programs, took part. They 
t in Wellington, New Zealand. Arthur Alt- 


ever, Commissioner of the Social Security Ad- 


ministration, is the vice president and the United 
States expert on this committee 

The committee discussed and approved a ques- 
tionnaire which will be sent to the 60 member 
ountries of the ILO as a first step in the revision 

ul consolidation of 22 conventions and 18 recom- 
mendations dealing with social security, most of 
which the ILO adopted between 1925 and 1933 

In addition to dealing with the social security 
field as a whole, and bringing this large number of 
ndividual standards into relationship with each 
other, the most important innovation in this new 
approach is an effort to provide minimum stand- 
ards for countries in the initial process of intro- 
ducing new social insurance schemes, and a 
different set of higher standards for the more 
advanced countries. The subject has already been 
placed on the agenda of the 1951 general con- 
ference. The experts also urged arrangements for 
the training of social security administrators, the 
creation of an ILO social security periodical, and 


the adjustment of social security benefits 
Governing Body Session 


The Governing Body of the ILO held its one 
hundred and eleventh session from March 7 to 11 
in Geneva, Switzerland. Among the many questions 
considered at the session, the more important 
decisions included the following: It approved seven 
of the nine members for the new fact-finding and 
conciliation commission, the establishment of 
which was approved at the previous session of 
the Governing Body in January. Through the 
Governing Body it will act on behalf of the United 
Nations, as well as the ILO, with regard to cases 
of alleged infringement of trade-union rights. 

The Governing Body also decided to establish 
consultative relationships with the newly created 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
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ILO Studies Social Security, Job Diseases, Union Rights 


Only one vote, that of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment, Was cast against this decision. 

The Director-General, David A. Morse, reported 
to the Governing Body that he had accepted an 
invitation from the Brazilian Government to estab- 
lish an ILO field office on manpower questions at 


Sao Paulo. 


Vote on Budget 


The Governing Body also voted to recommend 
that the general conference in June approve a 
budget of $5,922,515 to finance the Organization’s 
operations in 1951. This sum was almost exactly 
the same as was authorized by the conference for 
ILO expenditures in the year 1950. 

The United States Government representative 
was Arnold Zempel, Executive Director of the 
Department of Labor’s Office of International 
Labor Affairs, substitute for Assistant Secretary 
Philip M. Kaiser. Charles E. Shaw, of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., substituting for Charles P. MeCor- 
mick, president of MeCormick & Co., who is an 
employer member, and George Philip Delaney, of 
the American Federation of Labor, a worker 
member of the Governing Body, also attended. 

The ILO International Conference of Pneu- 
moconiosis (dust disease) was held in Sydney, 
Australia, beginning February 28. Experts studied 
particularly the use of water infusions to control 
dust in coal mines, and they visited three New 
South Wales mines where these experiments are 
being earried out. In then study of silicosis and 
other mining lung diseases, they discussed pre- 
employment and periodic X-ray examinations of 
workers exposed to dust hazards. They also worked 
on methods of determining disability and of 
defining standards of compensation in the pneu- 
moconiosis groyp of diseases. 

Sir Earle Page, Australian Minister of Health, 
told the conference that measures proposed by 
previous ILO meetings already have reduced the 
incidence of pneumoconiosis by two-thirds. 

The United States experts at the Sydney con- 
ference were Leonard Greenburg, M. D., director 
of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, New York 
State, and Theodore F. Hatch, of the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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1950 


makes Maryland the twenty-third State to adopt 


A new child-labor law, effective June 1, 


a basic 16-year-minimum-age standard. 
Under the new law, no child under 16 may 
work in factories or in mechanical or processing 
occupations at any time. In all other occupations a 
lf-year-minimum age applies for work during 
school hours, with a 14-year minimum for work 
outside school hours and during vacations except 
in farm work and domestic service. 
Under the former act, there was a 14-vear- 


minimum age which covered only specified 
occupations 

Employment certificates, formerly required for 
minors under 16 in specified employment, will 
now be required for minors under 18 for general 
employment. The act also requires issuance of age 
certificates for minors 18 and over upon request. 
Farm work and domestic service when performed 
outside school hours are exempted from all provi- 


sions of the act 


Status of child-labor laws in the States. 


Maryland Establishes 16- fear Minimum Age for Workers 






A 40-hour week replaces the former 48-hour 
week for minors under 16. This makes a total of 12 
States, as well as Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
with a 40-hour week standard for minors under 16. 
Minors of 16 and 17 who are not attending day 
school may not work more than 9 hours a day, 48 
hours a week, and 6 days a week, except in canning 
perishable fruits and vegetables. Under the former 
law the only hours provisions applying to minors of 
these ages were a 10-hour day and 60-hour week for 
girls in certain establishments and a 10-hour day 
for both girls and boys in cotton and woolen manu 
facturing establishments. 


Regulating Work Hours 


The need for regulating combined hours of 
school and work for children who are attending 
school and at the same time are working outside 
school hours was recognized under the new act. 
For such children who are under 16, the act limits 


work on school days to 3 hours a day, and to 23 








f = 7 States havng a basic Ib year mmmnum age 


ee States having less than a basic /6-year mnimum age 
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hours a week during weeks when school is in session 
for 5 days. Minors of 16 and 17 may not work more 
than 4 hours on school days and 28 hours during 

iv week that school is in session 5 or more days, 
or more than 40 hours in any week in which school 
is in session for less than 5 days. 

The night-work prohibition of 7 p.m. to 7 a. m. 
for minors under 16 is made applicable to general 
employment rather than only to specified occupa- 
tions. Work is now also prohibited from 10 p. m. 
to 6.a.m. for minors of 16 and 17 who are attending 


day school. 


Other Provisions Strengthened 

The street-trades and hazardous-occupations 
provisions have also been strengthened by the new 
act. The former 10-year minimum age for boys 
distributing newspapers on regular routes has been 
raised to 12 years. A number of hazardous occupa- 
tions have been prohibited for minors under the 
age of 18, and in addition the act authorizes the 
Commissioner of the Department of Labor and 
Industry to determine other occupations hazard- 
ous for minors under 18. 

Passage of this new child-labor law closes up the 
loopholes that existed between the new school law, 
which went into effect July 1, 1949, and the former 
child-labor law. The school law requires attend- 
dance at school of children between 7 and 16 years 
of age. Now that a 16-year minimum age for all 
employment during school hours has been enacted, 
the child-labor and school-attendance laws dove- 
tail. 


Correction 


The March issue of the Lasor INrorMATION 
BuLLeTin carried a story on employment in the 
automobile industry which stated that as a result 
of anticipated employment increases, total em- 
ployment would reach 650,000 in April. The 
story was based on a survey of 208 automotive 
establishments representing 85 percent of the total 
manpower in the industry. A summary of this 
survey stated the reporting employers expected 
their employment to rise from 616,000 in Decem- 
ber to 650,000 in April. The summary was there- 


fore not an estimate of total employment in the 


industry as of April. 


Greek Apprenticeship Team 
Develops System on U. S. Tour 


The team of six Greek labor, management, and 
Government leaders, which toured the United 
States under sponsorship of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, is returning home with 
definite ideas on how their country can obtain 
capable craftsmen for efficient production 

First, they will urge the establishment of a 
bureau of apprenticeship in the Greek Department 
of Labor along the lines of the United States 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
which planned the American study for the team. 

The group will also urge the appointment of an 
apprenticeship committee composed of employers 
and Greek union officials, similar to the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship in the United 
States. It will be composed, if the idea is adopted, 
of equal numbers of representatives of labor, 
management, and Government officials 

An education program will be recommended to 
convince both management and labor organiza- 
tions in Greece that their best interests lie in the 
establishment of a sound system of craft training. 
To that end they will propose that a meeting be 
called immediately of representatives of manage- 
ment, labor groups, chambers of commerce, night 
technical schools, and the armed services to 
develop the program. 

The program which the Greek visitors to the 
United States have planned would begin with 
apprenticeship systems in the largest machine 
industries of the nation, to serve also as “pilot” 
workshops for other industries. This system 
gradually would be extended to cover all trades 
in which skilled craftsmen are needed 

Instead of “‘apprentice” the Greek visitors pro- 
pose to call their beginaers “student craftsmen.” 
They would be between 16 and 25 vears of age; 
their selection would be based on their demon- 
strated abilities, and qualifications would require 
them to have finished the second grade of high 
school, or a corresponding grade of a technical 
school. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship anticipates 
teams from other countries will soon be coming 
to the United States to study the best methods of 
producing skilled labor in their own countries 











Italian Labor Minister 
Invites Secretary to Rome 


Ansel R. Cleary, Assistant Director of the De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
returned from Europe with a warm invitation from 
Achille Minister, to 


Secretary of 


Italian Labor 
Maurice J. 


Rome during Holy Year. 


Marazza, 
Labor Tobin to visit 
Cleary, who went to Europe as chairman of the 
United States delegation at an International Labor 
Office 
adults and disabled persons, returned to America 
While there he conferred with 


conference on yocational education for 
by way of Rome. 
the newly appointed Italian Labor Minister and 
with representatives of labor and management on 
Italy's 
training program to build that country’s skilled 


needs for a comprehensive apprentice- 
labo fore 

Signor Marazza pointed out the Importance of 
Italy in the restoration of the Kuropean economy, 
Cleary said 

He described Italy’s growing participation in 
the economic rehabilitation of Europe through the 
ECA program. He indicated strongly that a visit 
from the United Siates Secretary of Labor during 
the Holy Year would do much to bolster labor’s 
economic 


position In the current political and 


areas of Italy 














Cleary (left) extends greetings from Secretary Tobin to Signor 
Marazza. H. L. Broglia, ECA's Italian Labor Mission, looks on. 
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300 Attend Conference 
On Workmen’s Compensation 


Injured workmen, their medical care and voca 
tional rehabilitation, held the limelight on Mare] 
22 and 23 in Washington. More than 300 Stat 
workmen’s compensation and rehabilitation offi 
cials, leaders of business, labor, medical, insurance 
and other groups participated in the Nationa! 
Conference on Workmen’s Compensation and 
Rehabilitation. 

Sponsored jointly by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Federal Security Agency 
and approved by President Truman, the con- 
ference developed cooperative plans to facilitate 
efforts 
were made to embrace many new medical tech- 


the rehabilitation of injured workers. 


niques and advanced workmen’s compensation 
practices to meet the needs of thousands of work- 
ers who are injured on the job each year. 

Under Secretary of Labor Michael J. Galvin 
welcomed delegates to the conference and pre- 
sided at its sessions. Another speaker at the 
opening session was Oscar R. Ewing, Adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency. 

Harry A. Nelson, president of the International 
Accident 


Commissions, outlined the aims of the conference. 


Association of Industrial Boards and 
Dr. Howard Rusk, director, New York University 
Institute of Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine, 
presented a paper on “New Horizons for Rehabili- 
tation.” E. B. Whitten, 


National Rehabilitation Association, summarized 


executive secretary, 
the conference developments. 

Panel discussions, led by national authorities 
in the field of workmen’s compensation and _ re- 
habilitation administration, included ‘“Coopera- 
tion to Facilitate the Rehabilitation of Injured 
Workers,” Medical 


Workmen’s Compensation Claimants to Facilitate 


and “Improved Service to 
Rehabilitation.” 

A film presenting rehabilitation services was 
shown; and demonstrations of rehabilitation cases 
viven Woodrow Wilson 
Rehabilitation Center of Fisherville, Va., and Dr. 
Henry Hi. Kessler of the Kessler 
Rehabilitation, West Orange, N. J. 

William L. 


Department’s Bureau of 


were by officials of 


Institute for 


Connolly, Director of the Labor 
Labor Standards and 
committee of the 


chairman of the planning 


conference, presented a report of his committee. 
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\l[aintenance of the Nation’s hundreds of fighte1 
anes in top-notch operating condition requires a 
skilled and 
mechanies. On the skills of these maintenance 


ps of highly carefully trained 


nd overhaul mechanics largely depends the 
safety of the flying crew. These men must be as 
thoroughly trained for their jobs as the pilots, 

inners, radio and radar operators, navigators, and 
cameramen. 

To be assured of an adequate force of skilled 
maintenance workers, the Air Force has estab- 
lished at its flying bases comprehensive civilian 
apprenticeship programs, under which 1,091 
apprentices were in training at the end of January 
1950 

The largest number of apprentices are in training 

the Kelly Air Foree Base, San Antonio, Tex 
Tinker Air Base, Oklahoma City; and the MeClel- 
land Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif. These 
three bases had on their pay rolls on January 30, 
1950, a total of 724 apprentices—approximately 
one-third of whom were employed at each base. 
The other 367 apprentices were employed at the 
Brookley Base, Mobile, Ala.; Robins Field, Ga.; 
Olmstead Base, Middleton, Pa.; Hill Base, Hill 
Field, Utah; and Wright-Patterson Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. An apprenticeship program has also been 
developed and will soon be in operation at San 
Bernardino Air Force Base, Calif. 

The apprenticeship program in operation at all 
these bases, and each apprentice in training, Is 
registered with the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, in accordance with a joint 
agreement between the Bureau and the United 
States Air Force. The programs are patterned in 
accordance with standards recommended by the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, the na- 
management-labor, — poliey-recom- 


tional joint 


mending body to the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 


Typical Program 


An example of the apprenticeship programs in 
operation at the bases is that established at the 
Kelly Air Force Base. This program Was organized 
in July 1948. On January 30, 1950, a year and a 
half after its inauguration, 246 apprentices were 


being trained in 10 different trades. 
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Civilian Apprentices Train To Service Air Force Planes 


The trades and the number of apprentices in 
each are as follows: 

Aircraft service mechanic, 44; aircraft: machin- 
ist, 26; aircraft sheet metal, glass and plastic, 19; 


aircraft instrument mechanic, 32: aircraft engine 


mechanic, 35; aireraft electrician, 30; aireraft 


radio and radar, 22; automobile mechanic, 30; 


patternmaker, 2; plant electrician, 6 


Length of Apprenticeship 

The length of time required to complete appren- 
tice training in the aircraft instrument mechanics 
and aircraft service mechanics trades is 3 years 
It is 4 years in all other trades, except that of 
patternmaker, which requires 5 vears 

Apprentices work the same hours on the job as 
journeymen and are given credit for the number of 
hours of overtime on their term of apprenticeship 
They earn as they learn. Their wages advance as 
they advance in their skills. Starting at approxi- 


ve rate 


mately 60 percent of the journeyman w: 
in a trade, the apprentice wage advances after 
satisfactory completion of each 6-month period in 
the apprenticeship term, reaching a maximum of 
90 percent of the initial journeyman wage during 


the last period. 


2,400 Women Listed 
In “‘Who’s Who in America’”’ 

Women comprise about 6 percent of all persons 
listed in the 1948-49 edition of “Who's Who in 
America,” according to a study recently published 
by the Milbank Memorial Fund 

Over 2,400 women living in the United States 
Nearly 23 percent of 


these women are in the field of formal education as 


were included in the study 


“other 


»)> 


college presidents, deans, professors and 


teachers.”” Almost the same proportion per- 


cent) are authors. Artists make up 7 percent; 


editors, reporters, columnists, ete., 6 percent; and 
public officials, 6 percent. 

As a group, the women are relatively old; among 
those who reported their vear of birth, the median 
age was about 57. Two-fifths reported no marriage 
The same percentage of those 40 vears of age and 


over who reported marriage were childless. 











Back in '85 
Civil Service OK'd 
Women in U. S. Jobs 


“Women in the Federal Service,” 
prepared by the Labor Department’s Women’s 


a new report 


Bureau, covers a quarter of a century and gives 
detailed information on employment trends and 
distribution of employees among various agencies 
in the executive branch of Government in the pre- 
war, war, and postwar periods. It also gives some 
information on length of service, salary, and age 
characteristics of employees in the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia. Further, it 
gives some little-known facts about pioneer women 
in the Federal service. 

Women’s service in the United States Govern- 
ment is not new, not an outgrowth of women’s 
so-called emancipation. A few women worked for 
the Federal Government even before the adoption 
of the Constitution in 1789. One of them, a post- 
mistress in Charlestown, Md., served under the 
Congress. Another, also a 


Continental post- 


mistress, worked in Baltimore. These two pio- 
neers, with other women, helped the Post Office 
gain the distinction of being women’s first field of 
Government employment. 

Not until after the Civil War, however, were 
women employed in the Government in any 


appreciable numbers. 
First of Two Parts 


The present study is the first of a two-part 
project The second section, to be published soon, 
will report on the occupations and service of a 
special group of women at upper-salary levels. 

Highlights of the current report are: 

The 440,597 women in Federal service in June 
1947 were less than a fourth of the total United 
States Government employees, in contrast to the 
38 percent they formed during World War II. 
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In the 2 years following the end of the war, the 
employment of women in Government declined 
by 60 percent, while that of men decreased by 
only 23 percent. 

By mid-1947, 
formed more than 40 percent of the total Federal! 


workers with veteran status 
employment and an even larger proportion—53 
percent—among the men employees. In the entire 
male civilian labor force (Government and non- 
Government), veterans were but 30 percent of the 
total workers, 

More than half of all women Federal employees 
in 1947 were employed in three agencies which 
were concerned with war or its aftermath. These 
were the War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the Veterans War 
Department, with the greatest concentration, had 


Administration. The 


88,331 women employees, or 20 percent, of the 
total in Federal service. Navy gave employment 
to 56,226 women and Veterans Administration to 
80,110 women. 

The Treasury, with 43,568, and the Post Office 
Department, with 42,941, had almost 10 percent 
of the total women employees. 

Only one in five of the women employed by the 
Government in 1947 was stationed in Washington. 
The remaining four-fifths were scattered over the 
more of the 15,000 
basic occupations required for the operation of 


Nation, performing one or 
the Government. 
Relatively few of the women or men Federal 


workers were in top jobs. Two thirds of the total 
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n and women) who came under the classifi- 


eation act in 1947 were in the clerical-adminis- 


tive-fiscal classification, which included top 


ninistrative and fiscal personnel but was com- 
posed 


non-supervisory work. Workers in the professional- 


for the most part of workers in essential 
scientific classifications, which included chemists, 
doctors, physicists, lawyers, economists, and other 
professionally trained personnel, accounted for 
a tenth of the total, as did the less-skilled 


classified as subprofessional. 


OouLy 


workers who were 

Women Federal workers subject to the Retire- 
ment Aet had a median salary of $2,500 per year 
1947. 


Bureau 


as of September 50, The concentration of 


women, the Women’s noted, 


the $2,000 to 


Was heavy 
Which included 
clerical grades CAF-3 at 


at $2,394, as well as inter- 


$2,999 group, 
starting rates for the 
$2,168.28 and CAF-4 
mediate and maximum rates for grades CAF 
CAF-2. 


1 and 


Average Age 36.9 


\s of September 1947, the median age of all 
women Federal employees subject Lo the Retire 
ment Act The 
employee of the Government was about } Vears 


wus 36.9 Vears average male 


) 


older—-with a median age of 41.2 vears 


Four in every 5 Federal women employees sub- 
ject to the Retirement Act-——-compared with 3 of 
each 5 men— had a service of less than 10 years. 
Due to their greatly increased employment during 
the war, women constituted 45 percent of those 
in contrast with the 25.3 


with less than 5 vears, 


percent they formed of all workers reported 


Only 


had worked as long as 15 years 


10 percent of the women, or about 40,000, 
Some 442,573 men and 75,029 women had 10 
or more vears’ service as of September 30, 1947 
Salary levels were affected by length of service, 
even more than by age. Women with fewer than 
5 vears of service had a median salary of $2,390, 
and a fifth of them earned less than $2,000 per 
vear. On the other hand only about a tenth of 
the women with 10 years or more of service had 
earnings so low, and the average usually increased 
with each succeeding length-of-service period, 
Clara Barton, the famed organizer of nursing 
services during the War Between the States, was 
one of the first women ever to be appointed, before 
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that war, to a full clerkship on the same terms as 
men. Her salary. was $1,400 per year and during 
her war service she held her Patent Office job by 
paying a substitute to perform her duties 

Three other women clerk-copyists, who 
appointed by the Patent Office shortly after 1850 
two decades before the typewriter was effectively 


were 


developed and marketed—performed their work 
by hand in their own homes. 

In the 1860’s, Jennie Douglas was hired to cut 
United 


Treasury Department. The Secretary of the Treas- 


and trim paper currency in the States 
urv had over 43,000 women employees in 1947 
Also during the 1860’s women served in the 
“dead letter” office of the Post Office Department 
There were eight of them and seven received less 
than $700 per year. 
The 


employment of 


first formal statutory provision for the 


women was contained in the 
Deficiency Act which Congress passed on March 
l4, 1864. This act permitted department heads to 


“employ females instead of any of the clerks here- 














inbefore designated, at an annual compensation 
not exceeding six hundred dollars per year when- 
ever, in their opinion, the same can be done con- 
sistently with the interests of the public service.”’ 

The Civil Service 
annual report in 1885, stated that “it is now gen- 
that 
perform the duties of many of the subordinate 


Commission, in its second 


erally recognized women can successfully 


places under the Goverment,”’ 




















what will happen in labor 


in May 





Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts 


Chemical Division 
Industrial 


Nemours «& Co., 
Tenn 


| ] du Pont de 
Old Hickory, 


Organizations 


Textile (Congress of 
Norfolk, Va Chemical (Amer- 
ican | ederation of Labor 

Proctor & Gamble Co Raleigh, N. C 
50 (Inde pendent 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Mine District 


MLecTRicAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


General Electric Co Fort Wayne, Ind Machinists 


(Ind 
General Motors Corp Kleetrical (Ind 


Electrical (AFL). 


Interstate 


Westinghouse Klectrie ¢ ‘orp Interstate 


FABRICATED Metat Propucts (Excerr ORDNANCE, 


MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT) 


American Bridge Co Interstate—Steel (CLO 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Co savonne, 
N. J electrical (Ind 


Midland Steel Products Co Detroit, Mich Auto (CLO 


Macuinery (Excepr Evecrricat 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.—La Porte, Ind 
Klectrical (Ind 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
Mich. Auto (CIO . 


St. Regis Paper Co Oswego, N. ¥ 


Leonard Division—Grand Rapids, 


Machinists (Ind Fe 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRObUCTS 


St. Regis Paper Co.—Interstate— Machinists (Ind 


Primary Mevrat INpUSTRIES 

Doehler-Jarvis Corp.—lInterstat« Mine, Mill (CIO 

National Lead Co. Mine, Mill (CIO). 

Phelps-Dodge Corp., Mliza- 
beth, N. J.—Electrical (Ind 

Reynolds Metals Co., Ine.—Listerhill, Ala. 
Labor Union, Aluminum Council (AFL 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Electro Metallurgical 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Gas, Coke (CIO 


Chicago, Il! 
Copper Produets Division 


Federal 


Propucts OF PETROLEUM AND Coal! 
Gulf Oil Corp., Refinery Division—Port Arthur, Tex.— Oil 
W orke rs CIO ° 
Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Kngineers \l L 
Wood Rive A [ll Metal Trades 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Refinery Division 


Panhandle District—Interstate 


AFL). 
Neodesha, 


Central States Petroleum 


Shell Oil Co. 


Kans., and Casper, Wyo. 


Union Ind 


i Aff tion a howr is received by the 





RUBBER PRODUCTS 


B. F. Goodrich Co.—Interstate—Rubber (CIO). 


Tospacco MANUFACTURERS 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


American Tobacco  Co., Ine 


Tobacco A FL . 
TRADI 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Lake Terminals—Superior 


Wis Steel (CIO). 


Conferences—Conventions 


May 1|— Building Service Employees’ International Unio 
(American Federation of Labor Seattle, Wash. 

May !—Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Interna 
tional Union (AFL New York, N. \ 

May 1—United Wall Paper Craftsmen and 
(Al L New York, N. z. 


W orker 


May 1—Order of Railway Conductors of America (AFL 
Chicago, Ill. 
May 1—Tennessee State Federation of Labor (AFL 


Memphis, Tenn. 


May 1 Textile Workers Union (CIO) Boston, Mass 

May 4—Upholsterers’ International Union of Nort! 
America (AFL)— Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 5— Kansas State Federation of Labor (AFL)—Salina 
Kans. 

May 8—Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor (AFL) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

May S— Masters, Mates and Pilots of America (AFL 
New Orleans, La. 

May 8-10—Michigan State Council 


Industrial Union 


(CIO)—Grand Rapids, Mich. 

May %—Iowa State Federation of Labor (AFL)—Sioux 
City, lowa. 

Mav %—United Steelworkers of America (CIO Audito 


rium, Atlantie Citv, N. J. 
May 15 


Engravers’ 


Die Stampers, & 


(AFL)—Phila- 


International Plate Printers, 

Union of North America 
delphia, Pa. 

May 15—Arkansas State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

May 15—Jewelry Workers International Union (AFL) 
Atlantie City, N. J. 

May 15-19—Amalgamated Clothing 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 
May 17 
Columbus, Ga. 
May 22 


Roanoke, Va. 


Workers (CIO) 
Labor (AFL) 


C,eorgia State Federation of 


Labor (AFL) 


Virginia State Federation of 


May 23—lInternational Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
AFL Atlantic Citv, N. J 
May 25—United Packinghouse Workers (CIO)—Minne- 


apolis, Minn. 


May 26, 27, 28—California State LUC (CIO). 
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Some Current Publications 


I’m ployment Outlook for Engineers.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 
968. This bulletin reports on employment trends and outlook, earnings, and 
occupational mobility of engineers. 119 pp. 50 cents 


Workmen's Compensation Problems. Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 
119. The proceedings of the thirty-fifth annual convention of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions held in St. Louis 
Mo., October 3—6, 1949 IS7 pp. 40 cents. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Guaranteed Kimpl yment and Wage Plans 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-15. This is the fifteenth bulletin 


ina series dealing with collective-bargaining agreements. 47 pp. 20 cents 


Conventions of the AFL and CIO in 1949.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Serial 
No. R. 1979. A report of the sixty-eighth annual convention of the AFL and 
of the eleventh convention of the CIO. Reprinted from the Monthly Labor 
Review (November and December 1949). 11 pp. Free. 


Great Britain: Coal Mining Since Nationalization. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Serial No. R. 1981. This report gives the background of nationalization and 
position of miners, industry, and unions since nationalization. Reprinted from 
the Monthly Labor Review (January 1950). 7 pp. Free 


Women’s Jobs: Advance and Growth——Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 232. This 
bulletin, a popularized version of the Bureau's technical bulletin ‘Women’s 
Occupations Through seven Decades,” deseribes 142 types of jobs how open 


to women. SS pp 50 cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing Bureau 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check o1 
money order made payable to Treasurer of the United States. Currency sent 


at sender’s risk 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should. by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the ; 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 





and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 


ers of labor and management what Gov- 


Send your subscription today for the ° 
: objectives. 
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